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fEEAT  ACREAGE  IN  ITALY  AND  PRODUCTION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  1330  wheat  acreage  in  Italy  is   .laced  at  11,752,000  acres, 
according  to  the  first  estimate  as  cabled  by  the  I  nternatic  ral  Institute 
«f  Agriculture.     The  1523  acreage  was  first  estimated  at  12,272,000 
acres  but  was  later  reduced  to  11,803,000  acres.     In  Australia,  the  es- 
timate of  the  1323-30  wheat  prodaction  has  teen  revised  upward  to 
125,000,000  "bushels,  the  Institute  reports.     This  estimate  compares  with 
the  previous  estimate  cf  112,000,000    usheis  for  this    ear  and  the  final 
estimate  of  159»790,OOQ  bushels  for  the  1328-29  production.     The  new 
1329  official  estimate  for 'Australia  corresponds  with  the  mid-point  of 
an  indication  of  115,000,000  to  135,OftO,OO0  bushels  based  on  weather 
conditions  published  by  this  Bireau  in  October.     See  table,  page  211. 

CORN  ACREAGE  IN  THE  UNION  CI  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Institute  reports  also  that  the  first  estimate  of  the  1929-30 
area  sown  to  corn  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  6,5o8,OOC  acres.  This 
is  an  increase  of  19.1  :er  cent  ever  the  area  sewn  for  the  1322-29  har- 
vest, and  the  largest  acreage  on  record  there.     See  t?ble,  page  213. 


THE  CHINESE  PEANUT  SITUATION  IN  JANUARY 

The  feature  of  the  Chinese  peanut  trade  during  January  was  the 
very  heavy  shipments  to  Europe,  totaling  aourcximately  27,077,000  pounds, 
mostly  shelled  nuts,  according  to  a  cable  from  Consul  W.  Roderick  Eorsey 
at  Tsingtac.     This  w*>*  more  than  double  the  quantity  exported  tm  Europe 
in  December.    Silver  exchange  is  even  m.~re  favorable  tc  expert  business 
than  a  month  a^o,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  nuts  this  season,  ?s  encouraging  European  buying.  Forward  commit- 
ments to  Europe  are  now  placed  at  2^,000  short  tons.     The  United  States 
and  Canada  continue  unresponsive  to  the  abnormally  lew  prices  in  United 
States  currency  made  possible  by  the  low  silver  exchange.     Total  ship- 
ments from  Tsin^tao  to  all  countries  during  January  amounted  to  ^U,o68,700 
pounds  of  shelled  and  2,098,400  pounds  of  unshelled  nuts  as  compared  with 
38,190,000  pounas  cf  shelled  and  3,5H,OCO  pounds  of  unshelled  in  December. 
Shipments  to  Cantcn  in  January  fell  far  below  exoectati^rs  because  of 
money  stringency  there.    Rapii  improvement  is  expected  in  this  situation, 
however,  and  ?t  is  believed  that  shipments  to  all  cf  China  in  Febraary 
will  probably  amount  tc  about  5,000  short  tons.     Exports  t«  Japan  were 
smaller  than  in  January  but  that  market  is  exoected  to  take  about  1,200 
short  tons  in  February.     See  Foreign  Service  release,  F.S./PN-3C,  February 
17,  1930. 
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BREAD  CRAIITS 
Foreign  growing  conditions 

Europe 

Freezing  temperatures  and  light  snowfalls  were  reported  over  south- 
eastern and  parts  of  central  Europe  during  the  week  ended  February  13 
according  to  a  cable  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  L.  V.  Steere  at  Berlin. 
The  remaining  regions  of  Europe  were  also  somewhat  colder  than  during  the 
preceding  week.     An  official  report  issued  January  31  stated  that  although 
the  winter  grains  in  Austria  have  suffered  some  frost  damage,  the  condi- 
tion is  above  average.     Temperatures  were  low  over  practically  all  of 
Russia  except  in  the  region  along  the  Black  Sea.     The  winter  grains,  how- 
ever, are  apparently  well  protected  by  a  good,  snow  cover.     The  meteorological 
section  of  the  Commissariat  of  Agriculture  of  R.  S.F.S.R.  reported_  that  con- 
siderable snow  fell  during  the  last  ten  days  of  January "with  temperatures 
alternating  from  thawing  to  freezing. 

North  Africa 

Consul  Russell  at  Casablanca,  Morocco  reports  that  rainfall  has  been 
very  deficient  in  practically  all  the  regions  of  Morocco  except  in  the  north 
around  Fez  and  Meknes.    The  early  rains  favored  the  ploughing,  but  later 
the  drought  had  an  adverse  effect  and  it  is  probable  that  when  statistics 
are  available,  the  area  cultivated  will  show  a  reduction  from  the  preceding 
years.     In  addition  to  the  adverse  conditions  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
rainfall,  there  is  a  serious  invasion  of  locusts  from  the  south. 

Wheat  production  in  1929 

The  1S29  wheat  production  as  reported  by  43  countries  was  3,285,320,000 
bushels  or  14-  per  cent  below  the  production  of  3,815,791,000  bushels  in  the 
same  countries  in  1928  when  they  produced  97  per  cent  of  the  world  wheat 
crop  exclusive  of  Russia  and  China.    ITo  revisions  have  been  added  during  the 
past  week.     See  table,  page  209. 

Movement  to  market 

United  States 

The  exports  of  wheat  including  flour  from  the  United  States  from 
July  1  to  February  8  were  105,800,000  bushels  as  compared  with  113,378,000 
bushels  during  the  same  period  of  1928-29.    Exports  during  the  week  ended 
February  8  were  2,775,000  bushels  against  2,970,000  bushels  the  previous 
week  and  2,024,000  during  the  week  ended  February  9,  1929. 
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Canada 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  the  Western  Grain  Division  of  Canada  on  February 
7,  1330  were  152, .212,000  bushels  against  152,772,000  bushels  on  January 
31,  1S30  and  139,235,000  bushels  on  February  S,  192S.    Receipts  of  wheat  at 
Fort  William  and  Fort  Arthur  during  the  week  ended  February  7  were  559,000 
bushels.    Total  receipts  from  August  1  to  February  7  were  85,440,000  bushels 
against  260,326,000  bushels  during  the  sane-period  in  1928-29.  Shipments 
from  Fort  William  and  port  Arthur  during  the  week  were  37,000  bushels.  Total 
Shipments  since  August  1  were  82,157,000  bushels  against  227, 702, 000  bushels 
during  the  sane  period  last  year.    Receipts  at  Vancouver  during  the  week 
ended  February  7  were  1,817,000  bushels  and  shipments  were  1,377,000  bushels. 
Total  receipts  at  Vancouver  from  August  1  to  February  7  were  28,527,000 
bushels  and  shipments  were  23,323,000  bushels. 

Foreign  Market  Conditions 

Sure 

The  spot  prices  of  domestic  wheat  and  rye  in  Germany  on  February 
12  remained  unchanged  as  compared  with  prices  on  February  5  Mr.  Steere 
reports.     She  price  of  wheat  at  Hamburg  was  $1.55  per  bushel  and  the  price 
of  rye  at  Berlin  was  $.97  per  bushel.    The  new  tariff  rates  on  grain  and 
flour  became  effective  February  11.    Farm  stocks  of  winter  wheat  in  Gemany 
on  January  15  were  approximately  44,000,000  bushels  as  against  57,000,000 
bushc-ls  a  -  ear  ago,  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  estimate  by  the  German 
Agricultural  Council.     The  consumption  of  wheat  up  to  January  15  appears  to 
have  beer,  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  season,  as  the  winter  wheat 
production  in  1929  was  about  14,500,000  bushels  less  than  in  1928. 

J  4, 

The  spread  between  the  price  of  .American  flour  and  Shanghai  flour 
has  narrowed  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  that  future  price  developments 
may  encourage  the  purchasing  of  American  flour  for  arrival  before  the  1930 
wheat  crop  reaches  the  market  "according  to  a  cable  from  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner P.'.O.  Syhus  at  Shanghai.    The  American  club  straight  flour  is 
quoted  at  51.30  per  bag,  c.i.f.,  Shanghai  or  Taku  (the  seaport  of  Tientsin) 
which  excludes  lighterage  charges  and  handling  charges  at  Tientsin.  Shanghai 
flour  is  piloted  at  $1.31  per  bag  at  warehouses  in  Tientsin. 

Only  one-third  of  the  flour  mills  in  Shanghai  are  in  operation  and 
supplies  for  these  are  limited  to  one  or  two  months.    Flour  prices  on  the 
local  market  have  strengthened  due  to  the  strengthening  tendency  of  flour 
prices  at  Tientsin  and  the  low  silver  exchange  rates.    Quotations  on  Shanghai 
flour  on  the  local  exchange  are  $1.27  for  February  and  March  delivery,  $1.26 
for  April  delivery  and  $1.12  per  fifty-pound  bag  for  June  delivery  of  flour 
milled  from  new  crop  wheat.    American  western  white,  Ho.  2  for  February  and 
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March  shipments  is  quoted  at  $1.32  per '"bushel  at  Shanghai.     This  is  about  18 
cents  per  "oushel  above  the  price  which  local  millers  believe  they  are  able 
to  pay.    Wheat  bran,  which  is  bought  chiefly  by  Japan,  has  advanced  from  a 
normal  price  of  $.40  per  bushel  to  $.77  thus  enabling  millers  to. pay  record; 
prices  (in  terms  of  silver)  for  such  quantities  of  domestic  wheat  as  can  be 
secured.  .   :  , 

United  States  wheat  prices 

The  wheat  markets  of  the  United  States  became  steadier  during  the 
week  ended  February  13  and  prices  gradually  advanced  throughout  the  week, 
although  the  gain  in  future  closing  prices  was  only  about  two  cents.  A 
larger  decrease  in  the  domestic  visible  supply  than  for  some  time,  firmer 
Liverpool  quotations  and  a  show  of  strength  in  the  Winnipeg  market  were 
contributing  factors  to  steady  domestic  markets.     The  closing  price  of  May 
futures  at  Chicago  on  February  13  was  approximately  123  cents  as  against 
121  cents    February  6  and  133  cents  a  year  ago.    The  Winnipeg  close  was 
also  two  cents  higher  than  a  week  before.    May  futures  at  Liverpool  closed 
at  129  cents  as  compared  with  12S  cents  February  6  and  136  cents  last  year. 
Buenos  Aires  May  futures  declined  as  the  close  on  February  12  was  113  cents 
as  compared  with  114  cents  February  5  and  117  cents  last  year. 

Although  still  relatively  stronger  than  futures,  cash  wheat  markets 
continued  to  weaken  during  the  week  ended  February  4,  and  prices  declined 
somewhat  to  levels  only  .slightly  above  the  low  levels  of  the  season  which 
were  reached  in  November.     The  classes  of  durum  a,nd  soft  red  winter  made 
the  greatest  declines  during  the  week.     The  weighted  average  cash  price  of 
all  classes  and  grades  at  six  markets  only  declined  one  cent  to  117  cents 
per  bushel  or  the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  two  cents  above  the  season's  low 
price.     ITo.  2  hard  winter  at  K  ansas  City  and  Nq»  1  oark  northern  spring  at 
Minneapolis  each  declined  two  cents  to  112  and  125  cents  respectively,  com- 
pared with  117  and  134  cents  a  year  ago.    No.  2  amber  durum  at  Minneapolis 
declined  four  cents  to  111  cents,  while  No.  2  red  winter  at  St.  Louis  de- 
clined six  cents  to  123  cents.    As  indicated  by  the  average  of  daily  ca.sh 
quotations  at  Seattle,   the  price  of  western  .white  declined  four  cents  to 
116  cents  per  bushel  as  compared  with  118  cents  last  year.    Average  cash 
prices  for  the  week  ended  February  14  probably  will  show  a  slight  gain 
over  those  for  the  previous  week.     The  spread  between  cash  closing  prices 
at  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg  remained  at  three  cents  in  favor  of  Minneapolis 
during  the  week  as  compared  with  a  spread  of  seven  cents  a  year  ago. 
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Rye  -production  in  1929 

The  1929  rye  production  in  24  European  countries  was  901,005,000 
bushels  as  against  901,139,000  bushels  in  the  sains  countries  in  1923.  The 
summary  table  is  given  on  page  209.    Farm  stocks  of  winter  rye  in  Germany 
on  January  15  were  152,000,000  bushels  or  approximately  the  same  as  on 
January  15,  1929.     Consumption  during  the  first  5-g  months  of  the  1929-30 
season  has  totaled  165,000,000  bushels  against  178,000,000  bushels  during 
the  same  period  of  1928-29.     The  German  government  is  considering  measures 
tending  to  stimulate  rye  consumption.     The  cabinet  has  approved  plans  for 
an  advance  of  $475,000  (20,000,000  marks)  by  the  government  to  support  the 
rye  market,  by  providing  for  the  storage  of  about  8,000,000  bushels. 

FEED  GRAIITS 
Ear  ley 

The  1930  area  sown  to  barley  in  Algeria  is  estimated  at  3,410,000 
acres  as  compared  with  3,460,000  acres,  the  corresponding  estimate  in  1929. 
Trie  final  estimate  of  the  1929  area,  however,  was  reduced  to  3,412,000  acres. 

The  1929  barley  production  as  reported  by  40  countries  now  totals 
1,47  6,264,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  0.9  per  cent  from  the  production  in 
the  same  countries  in  1928,  when  they  represented  nearly  87  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  world  total  exclusive  of  Russia  and  China.     The  barley  crop  in 
Sweden  is  now  placed  at  11,432,000  bushels,  which  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
700,000  bushels  over  the  earlier  estimate  and  nearly  13  per  cent  above  the 
1923  production.     The  European  total  for  the  28  European  countries  reported 
now  stands  at  803,366,000  bushels,  or  9.2  per  cent  above  the  harvest  of 
the  preceding  year.     See  barley  production  table,  page  210. 

Exports  of  barley  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  the 
Danubian  countries  from  July  1  to  the  latest  dates  available  total  81,4-93,000 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  12.2  per  cert  from  the  shipments  during  the  same 
periods  of  the  preceding  year.     United  States  barley  exports  during  the  week 
ended  February  3  declined  to  a  very  low  point.     There  was  little  change  in 
price,  ho.  2  barley  at  Minneapolis  remaining  at  57  cents  per  bushel,  the  same 
as  for  the  three  preceding  weeks,  and  14  cents  below  the  price  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.     See  barley  trade  and  price  tables,  pages  212 
and  215. 

Stocks  of  barley  in  store  in  the  T7e stern  Grain  Inspection  Division 
of  Canada,  on  February  7  amounted  to  23,605,000  bushels,  against  only 
13, £"35,000  bushels  on  the  same  date  in  1929  and  7,253,000  bushels  in  1928. 
Receipts  of  barley  at  Fort  'Tilliam,  port  Arthur  and  Vancouver  from  August  1 
to  February  7  amounted  to  14,739,000  bushels,  while  shipments  during  the  same 
period  totaled  4,390,000  bushels. 
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Farm  stocks  cf  spring  barley  in  Germany  on  January  5.5  amounted  to 
49  per  cent  of  the  total  production  or  53,010,000  bushels,  while  the  stocks 
available  for  sale  totaled  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop,  or  38,577,000 
bushels.    On  January  15  last  year,  out  of  a  total  production  of  132,514,000 
bushels,  the  farm  stocks  remaining  amounted  to  55,035,000  bushels  and  the 
stocks  available  for  sale  to  3l,327r000  bushels. 

Oats, 

The  1929  oats  production  in  the  36  countries  so  far  reported  totals 
3,505,090,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  5.6  per  cent  from  the  production  in 
the  same  countries  in  1923,  when  they  represented  more  than  97  per  cent 
cf  the  estimated  world  crop  exclusive  of  Russia  and  China.    The  cats  crcp 
in  Sweden  is  now  placed  at  "5'^253,000  bushels,  which  is  an  increase  cf 
about  5,000,000  bushels  over  the  October  estimate  and  m«re  than  5  per  cent 
above  the  1928  harvest,  being' the  largest  oats  crop  there  since  1913. 
Slight  increases  in  the  estimates  of  the  European  countries  have  raised 
the  total  there  to  1,955,433,000  bushels,  cr  8.1  per  cent  above  the  1328 
production.     See  oats  production  table,  page  210. 

Experts  of  cats  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  the 
Danubian  countries  from  July  1  to  the  latest  dates  available  amount  to 
19,133,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  37.5  per  cent  from  the  shipments  during 
the  same  periods  of  the  preceding  year.    United  States  cats  exports  during 
the  week  ended  February  3  continued  very  small.    l"o.  3  white  oats  at 
Chicago  remained  at  44  cents  per  bushel,  S  cents  below  the  price  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.     See  tables  showing  oats  trade  and  prices, 
pages  212  and  213. 

Stocks  of  oats  in  store  in  the  Western  Grain  Inspection  Division 
of  Canada  on  February  7  stood  at  15,124,000  bushels,  compared  with  15,796,000 
bushels  on  the  same  date  in  1929  and  10,738,000  bushels  in  1926.    Receipts  of 
oats  at  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert  from  August  1  - 
February  7  totaled  3,049,000  bushels,  while  shipments  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  6,311,000  bushels. 

Farm  stocks  of  oats  in  Germany  on  January  15  amounted  to  64  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  or  325,525,000  bushels,  while  the  stocks  available 
for  sale  totaled  24  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop,  or  122,072,000  bushels. 
On  January  15  last  year,  out  of  a  total  production  of  481,960,000  bushels, 
the  farm  stocks  remaining  amounted  to  303*153,000  bushels  and  the  stocks 
available  for  sale  to  95,428,000  bushels. 
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Corn  . 

The  first  official  estimate  of  the  1929  area  sown  to  corn  in 
Argentina  for  the  1930  harvest  is  13,643,000  acres.     This  is  an  increase 
of  15  rjer  cent  over  the  area  sown  the  preceding  year,  and  is  even  larger 
than  most  of  the  unofficial  estimates  which  have  "been  received.  The 
favorable  reports  in  regard  to  the  growing  conditions  during  the  past  few 
weeks, together  with  the  record  area  sown,  point  to  an  unusually  large 
production  there  this  year.   ' Temperatures  were  moderately  high  in  the 
corn  zone  of  Argentina  during  the  week  ended  February  10,  according  to 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  week  being 
790  or  40  at,0VQ  normal.     Precipitation  was  nearly  normal,  as  the  weekly 
total  of  0.6  inch  was  only  0.1  inch  "below  the  seasonal  average. 

The  1929  corn  production  -:as  reported  in  21  countries  now  totals 
3,398,368,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent 
ever  the  1928  harvest.     The  Rumanian  crop,  which  earlier  in  the  season 
was  "'estimated  at  more  than  240,000,000  bushels,  is  now  placed  at  about 
187,000,000  bushels,  which  is  still,  however,  72.3  per  cent  above  that  of 
1928.     While  this  figure  has  caused  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  Euro- 
pean estimate  for  the  11  European  countries  reported,  it  is  still  71.5 
per  cent  above  that  of  1928.     See  corn  production  table,  page  211. 

Exports  of  corn  from  the  United  States,  the  Danubian  countries, 
Argentina  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  November  1  to  the  latest 
dates  available  amount  to  63,860,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  8.7  per  cent 
from  the  shipments  during  the  same  periods  of  the  preceding  year.  United 
States  exports  of  corn  during  the  week  ended  Eebruary  8  were  slightly 
below  those  of  the  preceding  week,  while  Argentine  shipments  were  above 
those. for  any  of  the  preceding  three  weeks.     See  corn  trade  table, "page  212 

There  was  little  change  in  United  States  corn  prices  during  the 
week  ended  Eebruary  7.    Ho.  3  yellow  corn  at  Chicago  and  May  futures 
remain^ d-1  at  83  and  91  cents  per  bushel,  respectively,  compared  with  95 
and  99  cents  for  the  first  week  in  February,  1929.    Buenos  Aires  quota- 
tions on  Argentine  corn  for  both  February  and  May  delivery  declined 
slightly  to  63  cents,  which  was  much  lower  than  the  quotations  of  $1.00 
per  bushel  for  February  delivery  and  88  cents  for  May  delivery  at  the 
beginning  of  February  last  year.     The  spread  between  the  May  futures  of 
United  States  and  of  Argentine  corn  amounted  to.  28  cents  compared  with 
a  spread  of  only  11  cents  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  See 
table . showing  corn  prices,  page  213. 

•The  We  stern  European  market  for  Argentine  corn  at  the  end  of 
January  was  reported  as  duller.    Prices  on  good  Danuhian  corn  remained 
firm,  but  the  condition  «f  some  of  the  corn  that  was  coming  onto  the 
market  was  unsatisfactory. 
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TOBACCO 

Be  view  of  I. "-29  forsizn  production  and  markp.ts 

Among  the  outstanding  facts  in  the  1929  foreign  tobacco  production 
situation  was  the  decreased  production  in  all  the  important  countries  of 
the  British  Empire,  exclusive  of  British  India,  for  which  no  data  are  as 
yet  available,  according  to  a  release  issued  by  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     The  general  curtailments  of  production 
in  these  countries  reflects  the  set-back  which  they  met  in  their  efforts 
to  develop  a  market  for  their  leaf  in  the  United  HiiEgdom.    The  production 
of  Oriental  cigarette  tobacco  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor  which  was  very 
low  in  1923,  increased  to  a  point  not  far  below  thel925-27  level. 

Quantitative  date  on  foreign  production  of  dark  tobacco,  similar  to 
or  competing  with  our  fire-cured  and  sir-cured  types,  is  meag2r,  but  in- 
formation available  to  date  tends  to  indicate  a  probability  of  a  somewhat 
smaller  1929  production  of  this  tobacco.     The  production  situation  in  coun- 
tries growing  cigar  leaf,  reporting  to  date,  showed  a  spotted  picture  in 
1929,  with  some  countries  incroasirg  and  other  reducing  production.  The 
size  of  the  crops  of  several  important  countries  is-  not  yet  known. 

The  1929  production  of  tobacco  of  all  types  in  the  United  States  and 
14  foreigr  countries  reporting  complete  figures  to  date  shrwed  an  increase 
of  206,000,0C0  pounds  or  about  10  per  cent  above  1928.    Production  of  the 
14  foreign  countries  increased  by  82,000,000  pounds  or  11  ;;er  cent,  above 
1928  while  the  American  crop  registered  an  increase  of  about  126,000,000 
pounds  or  9  per  cent  abo-'e  1928.    The  United  States  and  those  foreign  coun- 
tries together  accounted  for  57  per  cent  of  the  1927  estimated  world  total 
tooacco  production;.    Among  the  principal  producing  countries  not  yet  re- 
ported for  1929  ere  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

Total  United  States  exports  of  all  types  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
in  1929  were  13,000,000  pounds  below  1926  and  56, COO, COO  pounds  above  the 
average  erports  during  1923-1927.    The  significant  feature  of  our  tobacco 
expert  trade  during  recent  years  has  been  the  marked  increase  in  exports 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  and  the  decrease  in  dark  fire-cured  types.  Although 
shipments  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1929  were  below  1923  because  of  reduced 
takings  by  China  they  were  54  per  cent  above  the  average  export  of  1923-1927. 

Exports  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  dark-fined  continued  to  declir.e  and 
in  1929  were  7  per  cent  less  than  1928  and  42  per  cent  below  the  1923-1927 
average.    Ehited  States  exports  of  tobacco  to  the  United' Zirgdcm,  our' largest 
market,  were  not  only  41,000,000  pounds  above  the  preceding  year,  but  were 
the  largest  since  the  record  shipments  during  the  period  1919-1921.  But 
while  the  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  use  in  the  British  cigarette 
industry  continued  their  generally  upward  course  during  the  past  year,  the 
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exports  of  fire-cured  and  air-cured  types  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
smoking  tobacco,  remained  at  the ■ low  level  manifested  during  the  last  few 
years.    The  situation  with  regard  to  the  tobacco  derived  from  Empire 
sources,  known  in  the  trade  parlance  as  "colonial"  tobacco,  is  still  un- 
satisfactory.    The  relative  position  of  the  different  colonial  types, 
however,  is  the  reverse  of  the  American  tobacco.     It  is  the  flue-cured 
cigarette  tobacco,  grown  largely  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  has  encount- 
ered marketing  difficulties,  while  the  dark  types,  grown  principally  in 
Nyasaland,  apyear  to  have  heen  adopted  "by  the  British  market  without  great 
difficulty. 

Exports  of  American  tobacco  to  the  principal  continental  European 
markets  showed  no  change  in  the  aggregate  in  1929,  hut  the  shipments  of 
flue-curr.d  tobacco  declined  "by  17  per  cent,  compared  with  1928  and  ship- 
ments of  dark- fired  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  increased  by  13  per  cent. 
Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  increased  slightly  and  Dark  Virginia  showed 
a  reduction  of  16  per  cent. 

The  takings  of  flue-cured  tobacco  by  China  during  the  past  year, 
while  not  as  large  as  in  1928  when  impending  tariff  changes  tended  to 
increase  imports,  were  nevertheless  at  a  high  level.    The  volume  of 
cigarette  business  in  China  was  large,  due  to  the  active  operations  of 
the  foreign  cigarette  companies. 


FRUIT,    VEGETABLES    AND  NUTS 


THE  BRITISH  APPLE  MARKET:    Prices  paid  for  American  barreled  apples 
on  the  Liverpool  auction,  Wednesday ,  Februa^  12,  were  slightly  higher 
than  last  week  but  boxed  apple  prices  showed  no  improvement,  according  to 
a  cable  received  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri cultural 
Economics  from  Mr.  P.. A.  Mots,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  fruit 
specialist  in  Europe.  ■ 

Washington  Winesaps  continued  in  liberal  supply  but  supplies  of 
Spitzenberg,  Delicious,  and  Newtown  were  light.     Considerable  quantities 
of  Wine  saps  were  withdrawn  from  the  auction  to  be  held  over  until  next 
week.     The  boxed  varieties  were  in  good  condition  with  good  color  and 
appearance,  but  the  demand  even  for  the  best  fruit  was  dull. 
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All  varieties  of  "barreled  apples  were  scarce  at  the  auction  last; 
week  While  at  this  time  a  year  ago  barreled  stock  was  in  liberal  supply. 
York  Imperials  were  in  good  condition  and  most  all  barrels  were  arriving 
tight.     The  Virginia  Ben  Davis  anc.  iTew  York  Baldwin  offered  at  the  auc- 
tion were  in  general  only  in  fair  condition,  which  resulted  in  low  prices 
on  the  auction.    Barreled  apple  supplies  were  light  at  London  and  were  in 
good  condition,  but  a  few  slacks  were  showing  up  and  some  lots  showed  a 
trace  o-!"  scald,  although  those  packed  in  shredded  oiled  paper  were  prac- 
tically free  from  scald. 

Shipments  of  ITova  Scotian  apples  to  Great  Britain  in  the  period 
November- January,  exceeded  1,000,000  barrels  while  Ontario  shipments  were 
double  the  quantities  shipped  in  the  same  period  in  the  last  two  seasons. 
The  deciduous  fruit  arrivals  from  South    Africa  continue  heavy  and  are 
arriving  in  excellent  condition.     The  pears  are  expected  to  offer  keen 
competition  with  American  Winter  pelis  as  they  are  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  good  condition.     See  Foreign  Service  release  F.S./A-291,  February 
14,  1930. 

IBB  HAMBURG-  APPLE  MARKET:    Barreled  apple  prices  were  somewhat 
stronger  on  the  Hamburg  auction  Thursday,  February  13,  than  last  week 
but  boxed  apple  prices  ^ere  about  the  same,  according  to  a  cable  received 
in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agr icultural  Economics  from  Mr, 
E.  A.  Motz,  fruit  specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  London. 
Demand  was  active  for  Virginia  Yorks  and  77inesaps  but  slow  for  pew  York 
Baldwins.     Supplies  of  the  latter  variety  were  moderate.     Total  sales  of 
boxed  apples  were  about  the  same  as  last  week  when  34,000  boxes  were  sold. 
Barreled  apple  sales  this  week  were  about  1,700  barrels.     See  Foreign 
Service  release  F.S./A-C92,  February  ]4,  1930. 

WHITER  KILLED  FRUIT  TREES  I2J  EUROPE:     The  winter  killing  of  fruit 
trees  in  the  severe  winter  of  1928-29  was  a  factor  in  the  1929  fruit  out- 
put to  Czechoslovakia,  Germany  and  Poland  and  the  effects  may  continue 
to  operate  over  a  period  of  years,  according  to  a  report  from  Agricultural 
Commissioner  L.  V..  Steere  at  Berlin,  quoting  articles  from  the  "prager 
Tagblatt"  and  the  German  periodical  "Der  Obst  und  Gartenbau". 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  number  of  fruit  trees  frozen  or 
damage!  by  frost  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  winter  of  1928-29  was  made  by 
the  Statistical  Office  of  Czechoslovakia.     For  the  total  country  4,750,000 
trees  were  reported  frozen  or  damaged.     Since  the  report  was  based  on  the 
conditions  at  the  end  of  June  it  is  possible  that  not  all  damage  was  in- 
cluded as  some  of  the  injured  trees  may  not  have  been  able  to  survive  the 
dry  svmmer.     The  loss  for  the  entire  country  shows  that  the  walnut  trees 
suffered  most  with  a  loss  of  72.97  per  cent,  then  pears  24.5  per  cent, 
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plums  21.22  per  cent  and  apples  20.18  per  cent.     Losses  in  Germany  were 
heaviest  in  the  eastern  section  which  are  not  the  most  important  sections 
for  fruit  production,     preliminary  re-ports  for  Silesia  estimate  the  loss 
of  country  or  community  owned  trees  at  500,000  which  is  estimated  to  he 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  so  owned.     However,  three- fourths 
of  all  Silesian  fruit  trees  are  private  property  and  although  there  are  no 
fig-ares  available  for  these  trees,  total  losses  were  estimated  to  be  about 
1,800,000  trees.     The  damage  was  so  serious  that  it  is  believed  the  Silesian 
fruit  culture  will  be  materially  reduced  for  the  .next  12-15  years.  Statistics 
of  losses  for  other  parts  of  Germany  are  not  yet  available.     The  losses  in 
these  other  sections  were  not  great  but  it  appears  that  winter  damage  to 
fruit  trees  may  be  a  factor  of  some  importance  for  the  next  crop,  especially 
if  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable.     The  only  report  on  winter  injury  in 
Poland  was  an  unofficial  one  received  by  Mr.  Steere  which  stated  that  frost 
had  destroyed  60  per  cent  of  the  fruit  trees.    No  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment has  been  received  but  the  loss  was  undoubtedly  severe  and  will  be  of 
some  importance  in  its  effect  on  future  fruit  crops.     See  Foreign  Service 
release  F. S. / F-92,  February  12,  1930. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FRESH  FRUIT  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1929;     The  es- 
timated per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1929 
was  81.9  pounds  compared  with  68.4  pounds  last  year  and  an  average  of  73.8 
pounds  for  the  period  1924-1927,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Fruit 
Intelligence  Notes  of  the  Empire  Marketing  D0ard  received  in  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     The 'figures  include  fresh 
fruit  of  all  purposes,  including  commercial  preserving  and  canning.  Fluctu- 
ations in  per  capita  consumption  from  year  to  year  are  due  mainly  to  changes 
in  home  production  which  in  the  last  six  years  has  varied  from  the  average 
as  much  as  36  per  cent.     In  the  same  period  imports  varied  at  the  most  but 
7  per  cent  from  the  six  year  average.     In  estimating  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion, reexports  and  exports  were  taken  into  consideration  and  approximate 
estimates  of  fruit  production  in  Scotland  and  northern  Ireland  were  made. 
See  Foreign  Service  release  F.S./F-74,  February  23,  1929  for  detailed  ex- 
planation of  methods  used  in  obtaining  the  total  supply.     See  also  release 
F.S./F-95,  February  13,  1930. 

PRUNE  MARKET  CONDITIONS  ABROAD :    Both  California  and  Oregon  prunes 
are  meeting  with  a  good  demand  in  the  London  market  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  areport  received  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Motz,  fruit  specialist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Europe.     All  sizes  of  California  prunes 
are  being  freely  distributed  in  London  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  Oregon 
stock.     Forward  quotations  have  been  strengthened.     The  Liverpool  position 
is  decidedly  firmer  than  at  this  time  last  month  and  business  .is  good  at 
advanced  prices.     Supplies  of  small  sizes  are  scarce  in  Liverpool  and  com- 
paratively dear. 
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Consul  General  Kehl  at  Hamburg  reports  that  the  market  there  was 
dull  in  January  following  a  temporary  improvement  earlier  in  the  month. 
Prices  declined  during  the  second  hall  of  January.    According  to  Mr.  Steere, 
American  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  T^rlin,  financial  difficulties  of 
the  Hamburg  dealers  are  affecting  the  market  at  the  present  tine.  Many 
sales  have  teen  forced  and  a  continuance  of  pressing  offers  are  expected 
during  February.     The  consumer  demand  is  slow  owing  tc  the  unusually  warm 
weather  and  keen  competition  of  fresh  and  canned  fruit. 

•MDtal  experts  of  prunes  from  the  United  States  during  the  three 
months  October-December  of  1929  amounted  to  only  74,514,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  142,092,000  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1928.  The 
decline  is  due  mainly  to  reduced  exports  to  France.     Shipments  to  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom  also  show  a  considerable  decline.     The  value  of  the 
experts  during  these  three  months  this  season  has  averaged  9  cents  a  pound 
as  compared  with  5  cents  a  pound  during  the  corresponding  three  months  of 
the  previous  season.    See  Foreign  Service  release  F.S./P-90  February  13,  153d. 

PRODUCTION  TAX  MODIFIED  ON  SONORA  GREEN  PEAS:    The  production  tax  on 
green  peas  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  which  was  increased  on  January  30,1930 
from  the  old  rate  of  5  cents  per  crate  to  about  $2,50  per  crate,  with  a  vie?/ 
to  limiting  shipments  until  prices  increased  in  the  American  market,  was  al- 
most immediately  modified  by  trie  G.  .-erreaant  so  e.3  to  apply  only  to  inferior 
produce,  according  to  a  telegram  received  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Ture:.v 
cf  Agricultural  Economics  from  Consul  Maurice  7.  Alt  agger  at  Fogales.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  decree  the  tax  will  be  collected  only  on  inferior  peas.  Peas 
grading  five  kernels  or  better  to  the  pod  are  allowed  to  cross  the  border  at 
the  old  tax  of  5  cents  a  crate.    Shipments  passing  through  Hp  gales  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  of  the  best  quality.     Inferior  peas  are  no  longer  being  offered 
for  export  since  the  tax  on  them  is  prohibitive.     The  measure  has  been  in- 
strumental in  checking  the  demoralization  of  the  green  pea  market  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  Consul  Aita  "fer. 

CUBAN  VEGETABLE  SHIPMENTS  TO  TfiF  UNITED  STATES:     Total  shipments  of 
Cuban  vegetables  to  the  United  States  during  January  amounted  to  8,274,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  12,073,000  pounds  in  December  and  with  9,379,000 
pounds  in  January  1929,  according  to  a  report  received  in  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  Consul  Harold  B.  Quarter, 
at  Havana.     Tomatoes  continued  as  the  most  important  of  the  shipments,  having 
constituted  58  per  cent  of  the  experts  for  the  month  but  the  total  amounted 
to  only  4,756,000  pounds  as  compared  with  9,519,000  pou.  ds  in  December. 
Shipments  of  green  peppers,  eg£pT*nt-.  and  cuc.-.mhers  to  date  this  season  have 
been  considerably  larger  than  last  season.     See  Foreign  S<=>vvi<-**  release 
F.S-./V-79,  February  12,  1930. 
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COST  OF  GROWING-  AMD  MARKET! NG  PEANUTS  IN  CHINA 

China  is  the  leading  source  of  peanuts  imported  into  the  United 
States.     The  peanuts  imported  from  China  are  of  the  same  type  and  come  in 
competition  with  those  produced  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.     A  report 
cn  the  cost  of  producing  a.nd  marketing  peanuts  in  China,  mad^  under  the 
auspices  of  the  university  of  Nanking  and  recently  published  by  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor,  shows  that  the  average  cost  of 
producing  peanuts  cn  5^3  farms  in  1J  important  producing  regions  in  China 
in  1925  amounted  to  $1.59  Per  100  pounds.     The  local  market  price  per  100 
pounds  that  year  was  unusually  high,  having  averaged  -$2.U-3,  thus  leaving 
an  average  net  profit  to  the  farmer  of  $0.S^  per  100  pounds.  In  the  mar- 
keting survey  it  was  found  that  the  net  profit  of  the  outside  middlemen, 
who  hay  from  the  local  peanut  dealers  and  ship  to  the  exporting  points, 
averaged  3H  cents  uer  100  pounds. 

Scope  of  s'arvey 

The  studies  summarised  below  were  conducted  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Dr.  J.  L.  Buck  of  Nanking  University.     The  investigators  were 
for  the  most  part  students  of  the  University  of  Nanking  School  of  Agricul- 
ture who  had  taken  special  training  for  the  i nves ci gatio n  before  returning 
to  their  home  districts.     The  use  of  men  resident  in  the  districts  studied 
helped  to  minimise  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.     The  necessity  of 
making  repeated  inquiries  on  certain  parts  of  the  survey,  civil  war,  "ban- 
ditry, flood?,  and  interrupted  communications ,  so  delayed  the  compiling 
and  checking-  of  the  original  data  that  the  report  was  not  oublished  until 
September  1929.     The  study  pertains  to  the  year.  1925  end  represents  con- 
ditions of  that  year.     Yields  per  a,cre  that  season  were  about  average,  but 
prices  received  by  farmers  were  unusually  high,  about  ^4-0  per  cent  above 
the  average. 

The  farms  surveyed  were  located  in  the  six  most  important  oeanut 
producing  provinces.     Old  river  beds,   such  as  ''hat  of  the  Yellow  Eiver 
through  Eonan  and  Shantung,  sandy  "banks  and  flood  plains  of  rivers  and 
other  sandy  and  sandy  silt  areas  are  the  home  of  the  peanut  in  Chi na. 
These  sandy  areas  are  especially  prevalent  i  n  Ronan  and  Shantung,  North 
Kiangsu,  South  Chi  hi  i,  and  parts  of  Hup  eh  and  Hunan  and  account  for  these 
districts  being  extensive  peanut  ^rowing  areas.    Many  other  sections  of 
China  grow  peanuts,  but  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  and  figure 
little  in  the  export  trade.     The  total  cultivated  area-  in  all  crops  on 
the  farms  examined  was  6,393  acres  of  which  peanuts  constituted  1,990 
acres,  or  31  per  cent. 

Peanuts  versus  other  crops 

The  increasing  export  demand  for  peanuts  in  China  has  not  only  made 
possible  the  use  of  what  was  formerly  waste  land,  hut  peanuts  have  a.lso 
been  steadily  di s-ol ac?  ng  other  crops  since  1900.     Thi  s  trend  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  areas  that  are  especially  adapted  to  the  production 
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of  peamts.     On  the  farms  studied,  the  crcp  area  devcted  to   peanuts  in- 
creased from  k  -per  cent  inl900  tc  31  per  cent  in  1325.     TTr.e  crops  dis- 
placed by  peanuts  m  the  suitable  areas  are  wheat  and  soy  beans  in  Shan- 
tung; kaoliang  and  millet  in  Chihli  and  Honan;  and  rice,  cotton  and  sv.-eet 
potatoes  in  Hunan  and  Eupeh.     Farmers  discovered  that  peanuts  were  not 
only  much  better  adapted  to  the  sandy  sc">ls  than  other  crcps,  but  that 
they  gave  higher  net  receipt s  in  the  favorable  regions  than  the  crops  dis- 
placed.   Moreover,    oeanuts  are  a  good  crop  in  the  rotation  and  as  a  green 
manure  and  in  the  seasonal  distribution  of  labor.     In  addition,  they  have 
a  high  resistance  to  winds  and  floods  and  provide  an  excellent  food  crcp. 

In  most  districts  Peanuts  are  the  only  crop  planted  on  any  one 
piece  of  land  during  one  growing  season.     In  the  very- sand;'*  sections,  pea- 
nuts are  grown  as  a  second  crop,  by  inter  planting  with  wheat  or  barley  be- 
fore the  crop  is  harvested.     This  is  possible  in-  China  where  both  planting 
and  harvesting .  of  crops  is  "by  hand. 

Cost  of  •production   

The  costs  involved  in  the  production  of  peanuts  on  the  5^3  farms 
studied  varied  considerably.     Some  fans,  for  example,  did  not  use  ferti- 
lizers, while  other  farms  used  considerable  quantities.     Taxes  per  acre 
of  land  growing  peanuts  also  varied  because  of  the  difference  in  land 
values,  different  taxing  systems  ana  different  rate?  in  the  various  prov- 
inces.    Labor  constituted  the  largest  item  of  cost,  according  to  the 
survey,  this  item  alone  amounting  to  about  two-fifths  cf  the  total.  Land 
costs  varied  considerably  between  ohe  various  regions  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  in  seme  regions  more  expensive  land  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  other  crops  was  devoted  to  peanuts.    Land  costs  on  the  average,  how- 
ever, constituted  about  one-fourth  of  the  total.     Fertilizer  and  seed  are 
the  next  most  important  items  in  the  cost  cf  production. 

As  indicated  in  the  table  on  the  following  page, the  average  cost  of 
producing  one  acre  cf  peanuts  on  these  5^3  farms  in  1325  worked  out  at  $25-78 
Deducting  this  cost  from  the  average  value  of  an  acre  of  oeanuts  that  year 
($39-30)  leaves  a  net  profit  cf  $13-52  per  acre.    At  an  average  yield  cf 
l,6l7  pounds  tc  t  e  acre,  this  would  be  equivalent  tc  an  average  net  profit 
of  &h  cents  per  1QC  pounds.     Since  the  average  area  in  peanuts  per  farm  was 
3.7  acres,  the  average  profit  per  farm  from  peanuts  was  $50.02. 

There  were  wide  variations  in  the  material  requirements  for  growing 
peanut?  on  the  5^3  farms  studied.    Most  of  the  farmers  use  farm  manure  for 
fertilizer.    A  considerable  number  use  combinations  of  farm  manure  and 
cake  fertilizer,  and  a  few  use  cake  fertilizer  only.     Practically  all  of 
the  regions  studied  used  animal  labor.     Only  73  fsrms  used  baildings  in 
connection  with  the  producing  and  marketing  of  the  peanut  crop.     The  aver- 
age amounts  of  the  v-rious  items  used  per  acre  for  the  total  peanut  acreage 
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of  1,590      acres  were  as  follows:     Seed,  83  pounds;  farm  manure,  1.85  tons: 
seed  cake  fertilizer,   19  pounds;  man  labor,  250.7  hours;  animal  labor, 
62. 1  hours . 


3ost  of  producing  peanuts  on  the  545  farms  surveyed 
 and  average  cost  per  acre  


I  ten 


■"P n *h Pt  1    r»n  cl 

Average  cost 
per  acre 

Percentage  of 
total  cost 

Dollars 

Do  liars 

Dollars 

4,620.28 

2.32 

9.0 

5,812,36 

3.42 

13.3 

20,658.07 

10.38 

40.2 

2,076.63 

1,04 

4.0 

259 . 39 

0.13 

0.5 

2,035.42 

1.05 

4.1 

133.26 

0.07 

0.3 

1,433.09 

0.72 

2.8 

13 , 228 . 34 

5.  65 

25.3 

51,306.34 

25.78 

100.0 

Cost  of  seed   

Cost  of  farm  manure  and 

cake  fertilizer  .... 
Cost  of  man  labor  .... 
Cost  of  animal  labor  . 
Miscellaneous  expenses 
Charges  for  use  of 

equipment  aj   

Use  of  buildings   

Interest  b_/  

Land  cost   


Total  cost 


Report  of  the  University  of  Nanking  as  published  by  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Industry,   Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  "Chinese  Economic  Journal",  Septem- 
ber 1909. 

a/  The  use  of  equipment  was  charged  at  20  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  equipment  used  in  the  production;  this  charge  covers  interest,  depre- 
ciation, and  repairs. 

b/  Interest  is  charged  on  total  cost  of  seed,  manure  and  fertilizers  and 
on  one-half  the  investment  in  man  labor,  animal  labor,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  for  the  total  time  required  for  producing  and  marketing  which  is 
estimated  at  six  months.    The  interest  rate  is  12.5  per  cent  per  annum. 
This  rate  is  one-half  to  one-third  less  than  the  usual  rate  for  loans  in 
China. 


The  amount  of  labor  devoted  to  the  production  of  peanuts  in  the 
areas  studied  was  found  to  vary  considerably  due  to  different  harvesting 
methods.     Some  sections  pick  the  peanuts  from  the  vine  by  hand,  other  sec- 
tions sift  out  the  peanuts  from  the  soil,  while  still  others  beat  off  the 
peanuts  from  the  vine  by  the  use  of  a  fork.     Of  the  543  farms  studied,  the 
use  of  woman  and  child  labor  was  confined  largely  to  harvesting  and  clean- 
ing.    Operations  requiring  the  use  of  the  hands  without  tools  were  largely 
performed  by  women  and  children.     Tor  harvesting,   two-thirds  of  the  work 
was  done  by  men,  and  the  other  one- third  by  women  and  children. 

Yield  and  value  of  the  crop  in  areas  studied 


the 


5- 


The  total  peanut  crop  from  the  1,590  acres  devoted  to  peanuts  on 
5  farms  surveyed  amounted  to  3,217,560  pounds,  which  gives  an  average 
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yield  of  about  1,S17  pounds  per  acre.    The  four  year  average  for  1921-1934 
was  1,745  pounds  per  acre.     It  is  estimated  that  the  1925  yield  was  only 
about  70  per  cent  of  a  normal  (full)  yield  of  2,450  pounds  per  acre.  The 
gross  value  of  the  1925  crop  was  $78,208.24,  or  an  average  of  $39.30  -->cr 
acre.     The  actual  value  of  the  crop  per  acre  should  be  a  little  higher 
than    59.30  because  13  out  of  17  re.  ions  covered  in  the  study  did  not  re- 
port the  value  of  the  peanut  hay.     It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  hay  for  all  the  farms  may  be  placed  at  about  55  cents  per 
acre. 

Value  of  the  peanut  crop  and  average  value  'per  acre  for  the 

543  farms  surveyed 


Item 

Total  crop 

Average  per  acre 

ITuts  retained  for  seed  ...... 

Huts  used  by  family  

Value  of  hay  a/  .'  

To liars 
69,877.30 
4,123.09  " 
3,115,31 

Dollars 
35.11 
2.07 
1.57 

78,208.24 

»                 %o  'xn 

a/  estimated. 

b_/  The  actual '  value  -  of  the  peanut  erop» would  be  a  little  higher  than  this 
because  thirteen  of  the  regions  did  not  report  the  value  of  peanut  hay* 

She  average  amount  of  man  and  animal  labor  in  hours  per  acre  for 
the  various  operations  in  growing  peanuts  cn  the  543  farms  surveyed  was  as 
follows : 


Operation 


Hours  of  man  labor 


Hours  of  animal  labor 


.Cleaning  .. 
Plowing  . . . 
Harrowing  . 
Fertilizing 
Planting  . . 
Irri  patior. 
Drainage  . . 
Oultivat  in£_ 
Harvesting 
Threshing  . 
Uiscellaneous 
Dry i ng   

Average 


worj 


;r  acre 


3.1 
13.9 
3.5 
5.7 
33.7 
0.1 
0.2 
65.4 
67.8 
39.4 
12.7 
0.2 


250.7 


Average  per 
1.0 
37.2 
3.7 
6.3 
1.0 


X<5.  O 

0.2 


Re-.ort  of  the  University  of  Nanking  as  published  by  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  "Chinese  Economic  Journal",  Septem- 
ber 1929- 
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Summary  ta"bulation  of  cost  of  -production  data 
Peanut  area,  yield  and  net  profit  on  the  5^3  farms  surveyed 
Area  and  yield 

Number  of  farms    5^+3 

Area  devoted  to  oeanuts   ;   1, 989-9  acres 

Yield  of  oeanuts   .   3,217,  6c8.  3  pounds 

Average  yield  per  acre    I,6l7  pounds 

Total  net  profit 

Value  of  the  crop    a/    $  78, 208.25 

Cost  .of  production  '  51,306.gU 

Net  profit   $      26,901. hi 

Net  profit  per  acre 

Value  of  crop  per  acre    $  39 •  30 

Cost  of  production  jer  acre   23.  7& 

Net  profit  per  acre    $  13-52 

Net  profit  per  100  pounds 

Gross  value  per  100  pounds    a/   $  2.^3 

Ccst  of  production  per  100  pounds    "1.  59 

Net  profit  per  100  pounds   . ...   $  . 

Report  of  the  university  of  Nanking  as  publi  shed  "by  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  "Chinese  Economic  Journal",  Septem- 
ber 1929. 

a/  The  local  market  price  for  unshelled  peanuts  in  1925  averaged  $2.^-3 
per  100  pound?.     This  was  unusually  high  since  the  average  for  the  five 
years  192I-I925  we?'  only  $1.73  per  100  pounds. 

Marketing 

The  season  for  marketing  the  "bulk  of  the  peanut  crop  in  the  six 
provinces  where  the  survey  was  made  begins  'in  October  and  ends  in  the 
following  April.     The  five  months  November  -  March  make  up  the  period  of 
heaviest  marketing  by  the  farmers.     The  bulk  of  the  marketing  occurs 
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after  field  work  for  the  ses^on  has  practically  ceased.     Farmers  transport 
their  peanuts  to  the  local  market  (l)  "by  means  of  wheel-bar rows,  wagon?  or 
cert £•  oulled  by  oxen,  mules  or  horses,  (2)  by  pack  animals,  and  (3)  by  men 
with  carrying  poles.     Farmers  ccmmorly  travel  a  distance  of  15  miles  to 
their  local  market.     As  a  rule  the  distance  is  such  as  to  make  possible  a 
round  trip  in  one  day.     If  the  market  pries  of  peanuts  sterns  to  be  too  I077, 
a  very  limited  number  of  farmer^-  will  store  their  peanuts  in  the  "hong"  for 
a  few  days  in  the  houe  of  obtaining  a  better  price. 

The  bulk  of  the  peanut  crop  is  marketed  by  the  farmer  in  unshelled 
form.     In  Shantung  and  Eupeh  seme  of  the  larger  growers  use  a  hand  machine 
for  shelling.     'This  is  a  box  about  eight  feet  long  with  iron  rods  across 
the  bcttcm.    A  roller  is  pushed  across  the  peanuts  which  crushes  the  hulls 
and  all  falls  through  onto  the  groand.     Afterwards,  hulls  and  peanuts  are 
separated  by  a  winnowing  fan.     The  process  of  shelling  peanuts  is  mostly 
done  at  the  "heng".     The  "heng"  is  the  name  f  r  a  merchant  and  his  place 
of  business,  or  for  an  organization  of  Several  peanut  dealers.     A  "hong" 
may  buy  or  sell,  or,  more  often,  acts  as  an  arbitrator  and  a  place  of 
business  for  buyer  and  seller.    A  commission  is  paid  tc  the  heng  "by  both 
the  boyer  and  the  seller.     Every  peanut  hong  .v.vns  at  least  one  shelling 
machine  and  some  have  three  or  four.     A  mach  ne  is  operated  by  two  men 
and  can  shell  about  eOO  pounds  of  peanuts  ;er  day. 

The  peanuts  are  generally  classifi  i  into  three  grades,  high, 
medium  and  lew.    One  hundred  pounds  of  hi      graae  nuts  will  shell  cut  75 
pounds  of  kernels;  100  pounds  of  medium  .:uts  6ive  b8  pounds  of  kernels, 
and  100  pounds  of  low  grade  nuts  6ive  cU  pounds  of  kernels.     Records  from 
ten  peanut  hongs  for  the  shelling  of  232  picuis  (31,000  pounds)  of  peanuts 
shew  a  weight  of  kernels  cf  66.3  per  cent  o "  the  total  weight  of  un- 
shelled peanuts.      The  peanut  hongs  use  their  regular  employees  to  do  the 
shelling.    After  shelling,  the  kernels  lose  about  U  per  cent  of  their 
weight  through  evaporation. 

Peanuts  are  sold  by  the  farmers  to  1'cal  middlemen  or  direct  bo 
the  peanut  hong  of  the  nearest  market.    Local  middlemen  sell  tc  the  local 
hong  or  direct  tc  outside  middlemen,  but  through  the  heng  as  a  place  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business.     The  local  hong  also  sells  its  purchases  tc 
outside  middlemen.      At  Eaifeng,  an  important  local  market  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ho  nan,  the  commission  is  6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  cf  the 
transaction;  the  buyer  and  seller  each  pay  3  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 

The  bulk  of  the  peanut  crop  is  purchased  by  the  hong.    Only  a 
small  amount  is  purchased  by  local  individual  middleman.     Direct  buying 
of  peanuts  at  the  farming  villages  occurs  when  the  buyer  is  acquainted 
with  the  farmer.     In  such  cases  the  -rice  is    he  same  as  at  the  market 
and  both  sides  save  the  hong's  commission.     This  practice  is  limited  in 
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extent,  however,  as  most  of  the  farmers  ana  buyers  are  unacquainted  and. 
the  farmers  do  not  trust  the  buyers  for  the  payment  of  the  peanuts  sold. 

The  outside  middleman  prefer  to  deal  directly  with  the  hong  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the  farmers  and  because  the  hong  can  obtain  the 
desired,  amount  of  shelled  peanuts  without  trouble  on  their  part.  The 
outside  middlemen  deposit  their  money  with  the  hcng  for  purchases.  If 
the  purchaser's  credit  is  good,   the  hong  may  advance  him  a  loan  at  an 
interest  rate  of  3  per  cent  monthly.     The  hong  takes  the  whole  responsi- 
bility to  collect  the  goods  for  the  buyer  ana  to  Day  the  seller.  The 
hong  frequently  purchases  the  unshelled  peanuts  from  the  farmers,  shells 
them  in  the  hong,  and  sells  the  shelled  nuts  at  a  much  higher  price  to 
the  outside  middlemen  and  at  the  same  tine  sells  the  shells  locally  for 
fuel  at  about  39  cents  per  100  pounds.     So  the  hcng  not  only  carries  on 
the  local  middleman's  business  of  buying  and  selling,  but  also  receives 
a  commission  from  both  sellers  and  buyer;?  in  all  transactions. 

There  is  a  peanut  hong  association  at  Kaifeng,   of  which  each 
hong  is  a  member.     The  fluctuations  of  prices  at  the  terminal  markets 
are  reported  by  the  peanut  hong  association  to  the  different  hongs. 
The  association  is  kept  posted  on  prices  by  telegrams  or  special  deliv- 
ery letters.    The  local  market  -price  is  settled  every  day  by  this  as- 
sociation, which  informs  all  members  th  •_  price  for  the  day  for  all 
business  transactions.     F1  nes  are  imposed  upon  hongs  which  fail  to  ad- 
here to  the  agreed  prices. 

Summary  of  'oeanut  transactions  of  outside  middlemen 

A  study  of  thirty  peanut  transactions?  by  outside  middlemen  buy- 
ing in  Kaifeng. and  shi'rdng  to  Shanghai  shows  that  the  average  net  re- 
turn to  the  middleman  per  100  pounds  of  nuts  handled  was  $0.34.  The 
price  paid  by  the  middleman  to  the  Kaifeng  hong  for  shelled  peanuts 
averaged  $2.96  per  100  pounds  plus  an  average  commission  of  5  cents  per 
100  pounds,   thus  making  the  actual  price  $3.01  per  100  pounds.  Subse- 
quent expenses  including  packing,  loading,  freight  tc  Shanghai,  middle- 
men's expense  for  board  and  lodging,  unloading  in  Shanghai,  etc., 
brought  the  total  distribution  cost  from  Kaifeng  to  Shanghai  up  to 
$4-.  14  per  100  pounds.     The  price  realised  on   -hese  transactions  in 
Shanghai,  aver  age  J.  $4. 4S  per  100  pounds.     It  is  the  custom  for  most  out- 
side meddlemen  to  report  their  profits  lower  than  they  really  are,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.   Back.  For  that  reason  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  data 
given  for  the  30  transactions  of  the  outsx&e  miadlemen  err  on  the  side 
of  showing  too  little  rather  than  too  much  profit.    Most  of  the  outside 
middlemen  conduct  their  own  business  rather  than  act  as  agents  of  large 
firms  at  terminal  markets. 
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COST  OF  (SOWING  AM)  MARKETING-  PEANUTS  17  CKE'A,  CONT'D 

Average  distribution  costs  and  profits  for  30  transactions 
  by  outside  middlemen 


expenses 

Value  of  peanuts  purchased  

Commission  paid  local  peanut 

hong  

Cost  of  garniey  "bags  

Cost  of  packing  and  sewing  bags 
Cc  st  of  loading  peanuts  at 

private  market  


Freight  from  primary  market  to 
destination  market  

Middlemen's  expense  for  board 
and  lodging  

Sooial  expenses  of  the  middleme 

Unloading  of  goods  in  destin- 
ation market  

Warehouse  rent  in  destination 
market  

Commission  to  peanut  hong  at 
de  st  inat  ion  market  

Miscellaneous  expenses  

Interest  on  money  reouired  to 

operate  the  business..  

Total    ' ! 


Pre  fit  s 


Selling  price  at  terminal  market, 
Shanghai  

Expenses  as  tabulated  

Actual  return  to  the  middlemen 


On  the 
average  transaction 
cf  36  picj.ls  a/ 


Cninese 
currencv 


Dollars 


American 
currency  b 


Zquivaleni 

per  100 
pounds  in 
American 
currency 


percentage 
of 
total 


Dollars 


Dollars 


:  272.62 

149,79 

2.95 

71.5 

■  4.21 
:  10.22 
•  1.48 

2.31 
5. 62 
.81 

.05 
.11 
.01 

1.1 
2.7 
0.4 

!  1.99 

1.09 

.02 

0.5 

;.         37 . 44 

20.57 

S.8 

i  18.88. 
•          1 . 7-5. 

•  10.37. 
■  .2.7  .  i 

.20 

.  .    .  02 

5*0 
0.5 

j  2.83- 

.  .  1.56 

.    ..o?  . 

.  0.7 

:  5.18 

2.85 

.05  i 

i        12. 34 

:  1.64 

6.78 
..90  . 

.13 
.02 

3.2 
0.4 

:  10.75.. 

.5.91 

.12 

2.8 

:  381.34 

4.14 

100 .  C 

:     413.  li- 

:  381.34 

225.99 
309.53 

4.48 
4. 14 

icq.  e 

92.0 

:      31 .  ?>? 

JL  ■  •  ~LiD 

•  O  i 

8.0 

Per  cent 


Computed  from  statistics  given  in  the  report  of  the  University  of  Nanking,  and 
published  by  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the"' 
"Chinese  Dconomic  Journal",  September  1929. 

a/  The  quantity  of  peanuts  handled  in  each  cf  the  thirty  transactions  averaged 

38  piculs,  or  o, 056. 54  pounds 
b/  The  average  exchange  value  of  the  Chinese  silver  dollar  in  1925  was  $0.54945 

in  American  currency. 
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COST  OF  GROWING  A1JD  MARKETING-  PEANUTS  IN  CHINA,  CONT'D 

As  previously  mentioned,  prices  in  1925  were  unu  sally'  high.  Trans- 
actions for  the  year,   therefore,  gave  profit?  considerably  abeve  the  average, 
and  this  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the  peanut  business  of  any 
Chinese  organization  for  that  year.     Reliable  information  compiled  by  Dr.  buck 
indicates  that  the  1925  peanut  business  of' a  large  grain  hong  in  Nanking  ,ave 
greater  profits  than  the  average  reported  for  the  30  hcngs  at  Kaifeng.  The 
distribution  costs  and  profits  of  this  Nanking  hong  for  1925  were  as  follows; 

Handling  charges  and  profits  from   >eahuts  for  a  large  Nanking  hong 

in  1925. 


'I  tern 


For  33,000  pi  cul  s  cr 
11,066,390  pounds  of 
shelled  .peanuts 

Eq_ui  valent 

per  106 
pounds  in 

Percentage 
of 

Chinese 
currency 

Ameri  can 
currency  a/ 

American 
currency 

total 

Dollars  j 

Dollars 

l'oiiar  s 

Per  cent 

373,500.  : 

205,220 

1.85 

56.25 

S6,4oo  : 
3,320  : 
330  - 

. .  36,^33 
1,324 
456 

.33 
.  02 

10.  oc 
0. 50 
0.13 

200  ': 
200  , 

110 
110 

0.03 

0.03; J 

52,250 

.  23,709 

.26 

7.87 

170  ; 

93 

0.03 

3,320 

1 ,324 

.02 

0.50 

12.450 

6,341 

.  .06 

1.88 

3,735 

2,1+50 

'2,052, 
1.346 

.02 
.01 

0.56 
0.36 

513,'?25 

1^5,175 

253,068 
79,766 

2.57 
.72 

78.14 
21.86 

664,000 

:  364,334  . 

3.29 

100. OC 

at  orimar 


Price  oaid  farmer  end  loc-1 

middlemen  at  an  average  of  $4.50 
Chinese  silver  per  oi cul   

Commission  paid  hong  at  orimary 
market   

Bags  and  baggi  ng  ... 

Sevang  bags  

Transportation  charge; 
marke  t   

Warehouse  rent  at  primary  market  . 

Transportation  from  Primary  ts 
terminal  market   

Hotel  and  social  expenses  cf 

middlemen   

Transportation  charges  at  terminal 
marke  t  

Interest  on  capital  investment  of 
$503,430  Chinese  silver  (aver- 
aging about  1.2  per  cent  per 
month  for  two  months   

Loss  of  1  per  cent  of  weight  of 
peanuts  in  transit   

Miscellaneous  enenfes   

Total  expenses   

Total  profit   

Terminal  market  selling  price  cf 
shelled  peanuts  at  average  price 
of  $8.03  Chinese  silver  currency 
per  pi cul   


Computed  from  statistics  given  in  the  report  of  the  University  of  Nanking,  and 
published  by  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the 
"Chinese  Ecomi c  Journal",   September  1929« 

a/  Average  exchange  value  of  Chinese  silver  dollars  in  1925  was  $0.5^9^5  ^ 
United  States  currency. 
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BHEAD  GRAINS:    Production,  average  1909-1913,  annual  1925-1929 


Cro"o  and  countries 
reported  in  1929  aj  J 

Avo rage  ; 
1909-  ; 

1926 

1927  I 

1923 

1929 

P>3r  cent 
1929  is 
of  4338-- 

WHB43  ! 
United  States...,....,,..: 

l,ooo  : 

bushels  : 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000  ; 

bushels  : 

1,000 
bushels 

1,0'J0 
bushels 

Per  renx 
88.2 

c;o  O 

y^C  ,  f 

690, 1081 

831,040 

ATY7    T  IS 

878,374; 

ADC  < 

914,376 

Doc | ( co 

305,503 

ICS  CCV\ 

total  ST.  Anerica  (4) ..  ; 

898 n 908 

1.248,769 

lt 370,149 « 

-,492,a00 

1,209,000 

■1,273,526 

1,407,716 

1,414,994 

1C0. 5 

Total  N.  Hemic.  (40)..; 

6.  Ee~i sphere  (3)   J 

Total  above  count.  (43jt 
Est,  world  total  excl. 
Russia  and  China,,,, . 

5i5/047" 
367,827 

891  , 976 
379,020 

;  105,555; 
i  339,635 

'  104,459' 
325,761 

117,255 
'  372,733 

112.2 
110.7 

,2,72D,  642 

'3,138,865 
.  ■ — -  z  - — - 

;3,34l,776 

I Oj 0^2,741  . 

  -  - 

389,871 

353,037 

4^4,015 

;  ^62,d79 

i5,  3Io,o3o 

0, 815,791 

CO,  1 

3,401,000 

3,426,000 

■3, 551, 000 

3,943,000 

; 3, 415, 000 

35.6 

RYE 

Zurcpe  (24)  

T-ttal  IT.  Hemis,  (26),,. 

Total  above  count.  (27)1 
Eat,  world  total  excl. 
Russia  and  China,.,., 

36,093 
2,094 
975,506 

4^,795 
!  12,179 
751,596 

53,154 
1      14, 951 
:  812,443 

l     -    -  .  —  w. 

43,365 
.  14,613 
901,139 

;  40,629 

:  13,151 

I  901,005 

i  93.7 

:  90,c 
:  100.0 

lt013,593 

604,570 

I  835,556 

959,123 

;  954,795 

;     qq  c 

-  ^  »  y 

643 

3,268 

5,814 

7  LSc5 

I  4,370 

;    57  .c 

1,0x4,333 

807,838 

1  992,172 

'  965,789 

j  059,155 

99.2 

1,025,000 

1 —  --  ,-- 

821,000 

;  903,000 

■  ■ 

;    975, 0"0 

1  - 

1  969,000 

-  .  -  -  ■  .  ■  ..k,,.  ..  .., — . —   1        ,  ■ 

a/  figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  countries  included. 


GSRMOTt     St«cks  of  grain,  Janury  15,  1929  and  1930 


Grain 


Winter  wheat. . 
Winter  rye, 


■  »»»,» 


Cats, .,«,..,, 
Potatoes  ,. 


Production 


Para  stacks 


:  1928 

1929 

J  anuary 

J>%auary 

'   January  ; 

*  

1  January 

15,  1929 

15,19^0 

15,1929  j 

,  15,1930 

|  1,000 

1,000  j 

1,000 

,  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

.  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

•  127,194 

,  112,637 

57,300  i 

43,900 

1 

;  44,600 

36,10; 

<  330,719 

316,993 

152,600  - 

152,200  ' 

j  03,300 

65,600 

I.  132,614 

123,591 

:  55,000 

63,000 

31 , 500 

3E,6:: 

i  461,950 

5*3,633 

303,200 

I  325,500 

'  95,400 

1  122,100 

.1,516,373 

1,472,563 

.524,900 

751,000 

253,100 

206,200 

Stocks  available 


Ba-^ed  on  percentage  estimate  of  ttw  German  Agric^olt-oral  -ouneil. 
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ESED  GRAIN'S :    Production,  average  1909-191?,  annual  1926-1929 


Drop  and  countries 
reported  in  1929  L 


BARLEY 

United  States..'  

North  America  (2)... 
Europe,  26  count.,  prey 

rept 1  d  and  unchanged 
Sweden,  revised....... 

. Hungary ,   r ev  i  se  d . . . . Z . 

Total  Europe  (28)  '  - 

Est.  European  total 

excl.  Bussia.  

N^rth  Africa  (4)....'.".. 
Asia  (?)■.  

Total  N.  Hemig.  (37) 
Southern  Hemisphere  (?) 

Total  above  'count. 

4t  3  ^)  m   «   *    »   %>  »    «    «   .    .  . 

Est.  N*-'B'emis.  total 
excl.  Pussia  &  "China 

Est.  world  total  excl.- 
Russia  and  China. ... 


il.T60-v7g6-,.Iyl£"9  ,1?8-*1,  235^921 
5/747  •:    "  19",  517  :  15,434 


CAT'S 

United  States-*  

North  America  (2) ....  i 
Europe,  25  count,  prev. 

rapt ! d  and  unchanged.. 

Sweden,  revised  

Eun  gary ,  re  v  i  se  d  

Total  Europe  (27)  

Est.-.  Euro  pean  total 

excl.  Russia  

NartlT' Afri  ca  (?)  

Syr.la  and  Lebanon  

Total  N.  He'mis.  (??).. 
S  outhe  m . Kemi  sphe  re  ( 3 ) . 
Total  above  count'. 

( 3 6  j  * « •  *  • , « «  .  &  •  * ,  •  •  * 
Est.  N.  Hemis.  total  ,, 
excl.  Russia  &  China" 
Est.  world  total  excl,. 
Russia  and  China..... 


Average  ;  1926 
1909-41.913:  ;  v 


"bushels'   •  '"bushel's   :  bushels 


,84,8.1.2  ; :  .184,905  :  265,882 


2?Q,Q87  ;:   284,892 j     362, 820 


.646  ,  o5l  .|:  '  626 , 992  :  620 ,  309 
15,035'i  14,97l';-  ••:rk'T0o 
32,359  ;     .25,509 :  23,634 


|  gg.y.%5 ;  :  65  7 , 472'  ; ■  -  ■  65  3 , 0  99 


"01;.000  5-  574,000.:  .--659,000 
T03:;  657-: '  71, 679  ■:  - .  8'4r8'83 
13?;,  027-  i  ■  155 , 095  \    155 ,119 


1, 166 ,483  :il  ,178, 655  ll ,  24!S;40i 

nil  '    '  .  I    -       ■   *  '  


1 ,407 vQOO  jl  ,.395", .000 .:  1 , 435.,.QC;C 


i^:5v(,qo,  ;i,.44  2,.QCQ-q  ,4.78*  ooo 


;.,  i,oco 

rhushels 
357, 48r 


•493:878 


695,049 
9,743 
'  30.671 


736.45? 


743',  000 


-L  J-  X  ,  UJ  '  J 

129 , 339 


17, 958 


1,489,02? 


1,671,000 


1, 717,000 


1^143, 407  :1, 246,848  ;l,isl";5S4 

1,439,407 

'1,238,554 

86.1 

;l,495,.0-97..-.;l.!  530,364  :i.,S3£,.307 

1,891,550 

:1 , 5-21 , 492 

80.4 

•1,  774 ,36^  |1 ,  887 ,635  11 ,  607  ,  507 
i ..    35 , 050  :      87,595:      75 , 404 
r__28y464  i    ■'  24-  802  :  V  22,513 

;  1,725, 5 31 
;  83,191 
;  27,529 

■1,871,129 
•  38,253 
i  28,101 

:  108.4 
:  106.1 
:      94.  % 

♦.|886,374  :l, 800,033  ;1,  705,424' 

h ,536,351 

:i  985  4;T  3 

;_L  ,  u  .......  ,  •. 

:  108.1 

|L 931, 000  -1 ,  845 r66d  739,000 

:i,8~i,oco 

■2,030,000 

-107.? 

J      171.6.31 '    .  11,594  :  13,411 

13,506 

;  21,130 

:    114.  ir- 

-igf •  !  J-  '        ■ :   — — -  1 

1  L_  175  :      '1,451  •  1,215 

:  530 

:  713 

:      135. i 

;3,  599,277  ft; 443, 372  \ 3.,  342. ,.35.7 

:?.J.,746,947 

13,528,823 

:  94.|iif 

!.'.    65*192        73,838:   ■  61,535 

:  75,737 

:  ■  79,267 

1  o1 3 . 

bj464, 469. :3, 5171,210  :3,403,  892 

js, 823,684 

•3,508,090 

:  94.4 

:3,474.,  000.  :3 , 516 ,  OOo';5 ,398 , 000 

i 3, 320,000 

IS, 601, 000 

:  94.3 

»    ,        ' "  ■  •        i       ■•■»<  ■- 

•3, 581 ,00C  :3 ,  621 , 000  V;  499 ,  000 

I    :  ---:"'  -  •  :i  •      ;   >  • 

13,925,000 

1,000 
"bushels 

307,105 


762,948 
11 , 482 
29,456 


eoz^-Ss 


810,000 


103,497 
142,018 


1,458,319 


17,445 


^ ,  264 


1,660,050 


Per  cent 
1929 
is  of "■ 
1  92.8 


Per  cent 


a/  Eigares  in  parenthesis.  .Indicate  the  number  of  countries  included. 
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FZZD  GBAIHS:    Production,  average  1909-1913,  annual  1925-1929 


Percent 
1929 

is  of 
1923 


Crop  and  countries 
reported  in  1923  a/ 


Average 
1909- 
1913 


■  CO 


1327 


1923 


1929 


30317 

United  States   

ITorth  America  (4) 
Europe,  10  count,  prev. 
rept'd  and  unchanged 

Romania,  revised   

Total  3uro;j'e  (11) 
2s t.  European  total 

exol.  Russia  

Africa  (4)   

Asia  (3)   

Total  IT.  Semis.  (21), 
Est.  17,  Heiais.  total 

oxcl.  Cassia   

Est.  world  total 
excl.  Russia   


1,000 
bushels 

2,713,  5---4 


1,000 
bushels 

2?3f?.ri7 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


Percent 


2,^55,035;  2.8lR,?01; 


□  3  ;o  ogg 


2,913,577 


1,000 
bushels 


2,522;lp9:  93.3 
2,?.",:r3:  ::-..4 


373, 579 
133; 2 39 


408, SC3 
229.9:2 


323,47  6: 


253,172; 


441,313:  171.2 
136,-397:  17  2-.  3 


Ml 


-354*3^ 


5,526 

ISLi  


10,556 


^35.  .:::    331.:  "J  544,3^159.0 


9,081; 

.02,907; 


12,247: 
c  9  ^  *cOXt 


■iyi-3  :.,-=-; 


2,018!  93.1 
64,3oj  c2,3 


5.433.37  2  5.352,3:9:  5,353, 5^ 


3. 593. 330=  5.307.000:5.379.303;  5.622. 30Cj  3,665,003  101.2 


4,133,00( 


4 , 47  6 , 000:  4 , 339 , 00C|  4 ,  214 , 003; 


aj  Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  countries  included. 


".'MEAT:    Acreage  in  Italy  and  production  in  Australia, 

1925  to  1350 


Tear 

Italy 

:  Australia 

acreage 

:  production 

1,053  acres 

1,000  bushels 

1925 

13?,  672 

114,504 

1326 

12, 145 

160,7  62 

1927 

113,200 

1923 

12,263 

159,730 

1923 

11,303 

1st  estimate   

112,000 

2nd  estimate   

135,000 

1930 

'  11,752 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
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FEED  GRAIHS:    Movement  ftom  principal  exporting  countries 


Net  exports 

;     Shipments  1930,  j 

lie  t  mo v  errient  .-•  as 

far 

L  for  jrear     „    . . 

week  ended 

1  , 

as 

reported 

Item 

July  1 

1927-28 

1928-29 

;     Jan.  ;  Feb. 

Feb, 

to  and 

1929-30 

•        25  i  1 

8 

incl. 

BARLEY ,  EXF0E.T3 

|  1,000 

1 ,  coo 

:   1 ,000  :  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  • 

1 , 000 

Y  e  ar  "be  ginning 

■  bushel  s 

bushels 

:   bushel's  bushel 

s  bushel 

s 

bushels 

bushels 

July  1 

United  States 

■  35,580 

55,996 

•     230  :  137 

18 

Feb.  8 

47,369 

la  ,  0<s8 

Canada  

;  25,128 

3d ,  6!o8 

Dec.  31 

; 27,787 

b ,  i(J  ( 

Argentina. . . . 

;    11,. ore 

b/  d ,  4od 

:b/    08  ; 

Jan.  2b 

;b/  567 

b/  3,458 

Dsnubian 

count ■  b/ • . 

;    2  <  , 242 

«-      TO     A  no 

,  19,408 

•       700  | 

.  Jan i 25 

! 17,067 

U— a.  ;iht  i  n  "V  m 

Total .  . 

: 100,548 

j  123,530 

:  92.790 

81 ,  4S3* 

OATS,  EXPORTS: 

Year  beginning 

: 

July  1 

United  States 

:  9,621 

•  16,302 

j        26  !  24 

:  27 

:  Feb.  8 

!  11,841 

i  6,349. 

Canada  

i  7,424 

•     19 , 532 

ib/  546  j 

:  Dec.  31 

:  12,690 

3,443 

Argentina. . . . 

;   28 , 751 

;  b/ 24, 102 

j Jan.  25 

|b/  5,016 

b/S,358 

""  Danubian 

J.         -u  / 

count,  by 

j  878 

49 

;          0_;  . 

'.  Jan.  25 

i  49 

985 

j  46,574 

59,985 

:  30,596 

"1  Q    "!  77 
-1-  -  .  J-OO 

j     Net  e 

xports 

|       Shipments  19 

:  Net 

movement 

as  far 

:  for 

..year 

:  _         week  ended  a/ 

■           _as  report ec 

Nov.  1 

; 1927-26 

\  1928-29 

:   Jan.     :  Feb. 

Feb. 

j to  and 

i 1928-29 

;  1929-30 

!       25     !  1 

:  8 

....incl..* .., 

j 1,000 

:  1,000 

;    1,000  j  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

COM,  EXPORTS : 

! bushels 

;  bushels 

:  bushel  s  •  bush  els 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Year  beginning 

November  1 

United  States 

20 , 555 

41,636 

j        108:  186 

177 

Feb.  8 

21,796 

2,453 

Tanubian 

count,  b_i . . 

15,266 

531 

!  583: 

b/3,780 

Jan.  25 

111 

•  11,614 

Argentina.... 

268 ,685 

b/206,817 

'  b/2,040;b/2,56S 

Feb.  8 

43,841 

k/46,14l 

Union  of 

South  Africa 

23,809 

c/ 22, 457 

c/  43| 

Jan.  25, 

c/4,285 

£/  3,771 

IMPOSTS: 

Year  beginning 

November  1 

Nov. -Dec. 

;  2vOv.-Dec. 

United  States 

1,436' 

349  : 

60 

►  tip 

Total  export^ 

less  U.  S.  ; 

326, 860: 

271,092  j 

—  1           —      ......    I  -         11                     ..  -! 

69,974 

63 , 860 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources.     aV  The  weeks  shown,  in  these  columns  are 
nearest  to  the  date  shown,  b/ Trade  sources,     cj  Unofficial  reports  of  exports  to 
Europe  for  South  and  East  Africa. 
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n_D  GRAINS:    Weekly  average  price  per  bushel  of  corn,  oats  and 
"barley  at  leading  markets  a/ 


~  -  aip]  0 

Gill  3  2. 

agjaas 

-rj.  1  re  s 

Ckic 

]  'i'.-.-.e^. 

Week 

encL-^o. 

Nc 
ve 

.3 

UflH 

jjTl« 

ure  s 

Futures 

Np_f_3 
;  while 

No  . 

xy<30 

- 

_  'j  <  ; 

_  ~ '  _ 

_ . 

1928- 

'1*92  9 

x'~  2c  ! 

s 

;  Sent  s 

3ent  s 

>•  ? 

Cer.:  s 

Cents 

Zents"  Cents 

1  

Ce  at  s 

• 

Gent  si 

'  T)  p  . 

1  "np  p  . 

•  rov. 

Nov . 

Dec. 

Pec. 

; 

:  Q5 

85 

:  85 

'  97 

73 

99 

75 

43 

oX  • 

Tec. 

'  Dec. 

May 

May 

• 

• 

85 

92 

85 

89 

98 

75 

92 

74 

!  45 

45 

54  ; 

29. .  . . 

S'i 

87 

85  ' 

88 

95'  • 

75. 

p£ 

71 

45 

fr-J 

63  '• 

!C.       3  .  .  .  . 

83 

84 

90 

94 

73 

81 

73 

47 

! 

63  ■ 

IS*  .  . 

82 

88 

90 

97 

94 

74 

80 

72 

:  47 

.  45 

62  1 

IfELV 

May 

Feb.  : 

Jan. 

20 

r>  ry 

87 

91 

9G 

97  : 

73 

80 

71 

45 

A  A 

...  'X  • 

27 . .  •,  . 

o  r~ 

CD 

89 

91 

96 

97 

•  73 

82 

71 

45. 

A  c 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1  925 

1930 

1929: 

in .  3  

85 

91 

"  95 

97 

72 

£1 

c  X 

4:5 

i  n 

iu • .« . . 

87 

85 

93  ; 

95 

98  , 

OO 

83 

67 

47 

45 

1 1 1 « •  ■ 

.     94  ; 

87'  : 

100  : 

95 

100 

67 

83 

65 

50 

45 

2^.  ! 

86  : 

102  , 

»o 

103  : 

65 

90 

65 

52 

Feb. 

31  

97 

oo 

ioi  : 

91 

101  ; 

64 

89 

55 

52 

44 

70  i 

u  • 

(JO 

yy  ; 

91 

100 

S3  ! 

88 

63 

52 

j— 1 

71  ! 

1929 


- 0 


Cent 


51 
51 

59 

.  58 

1930 
c  y 
59 
57 

'  57 

57 
57 


a/  Casn  prices  are  daily  weighted  averages  of  reported  sales;  future  prices  are 
simple  averages  of  daily  quotations. 


5QEIF:    Acreage  in  "nio" 


nth  Africa,  192^-25  to  1929-3C 


Acreage 


1924-  25. . 

1925-  26. . 
.1925-27. . 

1927-  28. . 

1928-  29.. 


acre  s 


5,333 
4,044 
3,192 
4,736 
5,516 


1 92  9-'7^ , 
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Exports  from  the  United  States,  July  1-February  8,  1928-29 


imports  from  the  United  State: 


and  1929-30 
January  1-February  fi,  1929  and  1930 


Commodity 


GRAINS; 

Wheat  a/  , 

Wheat  flour  by 

Eye  , 

Corn. ........ 

Oats   

Barley  a/ „ . . . 


PORK: 


Hams  and  shoulders, 
inc. Wiltshire  sides.* 

Bacon,  incl.  Cumberland 
sides. ..........  , 

Lard.  .••>'.......•«....,, 

Plgkled  pork . , . 


July  l~Feb. 


1,000 
bushels 
77,061 
36,317 
8,471 
25,842 
8 , 850 
47,362 
JarTT  I" 


1929 


1,000 
pounds 
12,127 

15,632 
104,980 
3,897 


1929-30 


1,000 
bushel,  s 

68,632 

37,168 
2 , 366 
5,052 
4,040 

17,995 


Teo7~TT 


1930 


1,000 
Pounds 
4,810 

17 , 848 
SO , 950 
1,281 


Tin.  18 


1,000 

"bushels 
1,578 
935 


104 
4 


1,000 
pounds 
1 ,015 

2,180 
11 , 906 

245 


Week  ending 
Tan,  "2"5T  Tec."'! 


1,000 

hush els 
1,001 
785 
3 

108 
26 
230 


1,000 
goundg 


1,179 

3,732 
.2,479 

270 


1,000. 
"bushel  s 
"  1,593 
1,377 

a 

136 
24 
137 


1,000 
pounds 

707 

3,947 
14,2 
127 


  r% 

Feo.  8 


1,000 
mshels 


2 , 380 

395 
1 

177 
27 
18 


1,000 
pounds 
838 

2,096 
14,592 
196 


Compiled  from  official  rsccrds, Bureau  cf  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com;ierce\  a/ Included 
this  week;     Pacific  ports  wheat  1,088,000  hush.,  flour  8,000  bbls„,  San  Francisco 
barloy  16,000  hush..,  rice  284,000  lbs.    jb/"'    Includes  milled  in  bond  from  Canadian 
7vheat,   in  terms  of  wheat. 

WHEAT,  INCLUDING  FLOUR;     Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries 


Country 


Total  shipments 


North  America  \ 
Canada,  4 

Marke  t  s  cj  , . . . 
United  States.. 

Argentina  

Australia  

Russia.  >•*«*'... 
Danube  &  Bul.d/ 
Br i  t  i  sh  India* . 
Total  fj . .. . . 


Sh  ip::ient  s ,  we  ek 


1926-29    :  Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

To  and 

•1927-28 

a/        :  25 

1 

0 

incl. 

1328-29 

1929-30 

'  1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,006 

Date 

1,000 

1,000 

bush . 

bush.:  bush 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

!  452,423 

_4?9,942:  5,619 

6,212 

6.13$ 

Feb. 

8 

344,394 

136,419 

453,649;  1,143 

2,140 

1 , 414 

ii 

it 

355,503 

127,673 

206,259 

..  163,687:  1.736 

2.970 

2.775 

it 

ii 

102,369 

101 , 527 

178,135 

216,722i  4,216  . 

2,742 

2,339 

ii 

ii 

94,758 

117,225 

72,952 

107,937-;  2,728 

1,216 

2,056 

it 

tt 

53,664 

34,072 

5,408 

<?8j  0 

256 

456 

ti 

it 

8 

712 

32,847 

33,842:  80 

128 

16 

it 

it 

2,048 

15,440 

.15,668 

e-21,739;  0 

0 

tt 

ti 

5,584 

27? 

757 , 443 

838,712:12,643  10,554 

11,003 

500 , 456 

354,141 

Net  movement  from  July 


Compiled  from  official. and  trade  sources. 

a/  Preliminary,  b/  Bradstr^ets,  weeks  ending  Thursday,  includes  flour  converted 
at  4.5  bushels  per  barrel,  c/  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Vancouver  and  Prince 
Rupert,  d/  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  jj  Net  imports,  f  Total 
of  trade  figures,  including  North  America  as  reported  T\v  Brads  tweets* 
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3'J_r^'.:     Prices  in  London,  Berlin,  Copenhagen  and  New  York,  in  cunts  per  -pound 

(Foreign  prices  by  weekly  cable) 


Market  and  item 


Feb .  V 

1929 


Naw  York,  32  score  , 

Copenhagen,   official  quotation 

Berlin,  la  quality   

London:  a/ 

Danish   

Dutch,  unsalted   

New  Zealand   

New  Zealand,  unsalted   

Australian   

Australian,-  unsalted  

Argentine,  unsalted  


Cents 

50.25 
39.39 

4o.63 

^1.93 
45. 4o 
33. 39 
4o.4o 
33.39 
39.76 
39.10 


Feb. 

_isj: 


Cents 

36.00 
36.23 

34.  i4 

33.  51 
4o.o3 

33.29 
33.77 
32.63 
33.29 

32.42 


?eb.  lj», 


C^nts 

3o.50 
35.36 
31*.  Ik 

33.29 

4o.^7 
32.35 
3c33 
31.9S 

32.42 
33.07 


Quotations  converted  at  par  of  exchange,     a/  Quotations  cf  following  day. 


EUROPEAN  LIVESTOCK  AD  caEAT  MAEEETS 
(3y  weekly  cable) 


Market  and  item  ! 

Unit  ; 

YTeek  ended 

*eb.  13, 

1929 

Feb.  5, 

193c  ! 

Feb.  12, 

1930 

GERMANY :  j 

Receipts  of  hogs,  lU  markets  . 

Number  < 

63,1+26! 

63,330: 

66.334 

Price?  of  hogs,  Berlin   

$ 

per  100  lbs.  i 

15.99: 

16.75: 

16.  30 

Price    f  lari,  tcs.  ,  Hamburg  .  '< 

n  j 

14.03; 

1^.10: 

12.50 

UNITED  KINGDOM: 

Hogs,  certai n  markets ,  England 

Numb  er 

12,427 

12,992 

11.352 

Prices  at  Liverpool: 

Prime  steam  western  lard  a/ ... 

$ 

per  100  lbs. 

13.5S 

12,23 

12.33 

.American  short  cut  green  hams. 

it 

20.64 

23.25 

23.03 

American  green  bellies  

11 

:  17.81 

19.01 

13. 36 

Danish  Wiltshire  sides   

11 

|  20.20 

23.90 

24.12 

ti 

23.25 

23.03 

a/  Friday  quotation,    b/  No  quotation. 
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Apples: 
Prices : 

Hamburg,  Pet.  13,  1930    197 

Liverpool,  Peb.  12,  1930    195 

Barley : 

Area,  Algeria,  1930    192 

Exports,  U.S.,  Peb.  8,   1930   192 

Production,  world,  av.  1909-13, 

an.   1926-29   192,210, 

Receipts  and  shipments,  Canada, 

Peb.  7,  1930  .".   192 

Butter, price s, foreign  markets, 1930  215 
Corn: 
Area : 

Argentina,  1930    194 

Union  of  South  Africa, 

1925-1930   187,213 

Exports,  U.S.,  Peb.  3,  1930    194 

Crowing  conditions,  Argentina, 

Peb.  10,  1930   194 

Prices,  U.   S.  and  Argentina, 

Peb.  7,   1930    194 

Production,  world",  av.  1909-13, 

an.   1925-29   194,211 

Fruit: 

Consumption,  Great  Britain,  1929  198 
Trees  damaged,  Europe,  1928-29  ..  197 
Grains : 

Exports,  U.S.,  by  weeks,  1930  ...  214 
Movement  (feed),  principal 

countries,  Peb.  8,  1930    212 

Prices  (feed),  principal 

markets,  Peb.  7,   1930,    213 

Stocks  (farm),  Germany, 

Jan.  15,   IS 30    209 

Meat  (pork): 

Exports,  U.S.,  by  vesica ,  1930  ...  214 
Prices,  foreign  markets,   1930  ....215 


Page 

Oats: 

Exports,  U.S.,  Peb.  8,  1930  ...193 
production,  world,  av.  1909-13, 

an.  1925-29   193,210 

Receipts  and  shipments,  Canada, 

Peb.  7,  1930  193 

PEANUTS: 

PRODUCTION  COSTS,  CHINA,  19 25  .200 

Situation,  China,  January  1950  187 
Peas,  production  tax:  modified, 

Mexico,  Peb.  12,  19Z0    199 

prunes,  market  conditions,  foreign, 

February  1930    128 

Rye: 

Government  storage  plan,  Germany,- 

February  1930    192 

production,  world,  av.  1909-13, 

an.   1926-29   ,  192,209 

Tobacco,  production  and  markets, 

foreign,  1929    155 

Vegetables,   shipments  to  U.S., 

Cuba,  .January  1930    199 

Wheat : 

Area,   Italy,  1925-1930   137,211 

Exports,  U.S.,  Peb.  8,  1930  188 
Growing  conditions : 

Europe,  Peb.  13,  1930    183 

llorth  Africa,  peb.   13,  1930.  188 
Market  conditions: 

China,  pebruary  1930    189 

Europe,  Peb.  5,  1930    189 

Prices,  U.S.,  Peb.  13,  1930  ..  190 
Production: 

Australia,   1925-1929   137,211 

World,  av.  1909-13, 

an.  1926-29   183,209 

Receipts  and  shipments,  Canada, 

Peb.  7,  1930   18.9 

Shipments,  principal  countries, 

Peb.  3,  1930   214 


